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mistress for your worship, one whose service shall transcend not only riches but all 
personal passions ? 

Like you I have lain by the Tiber, and watched the skills hurrying by, and the 
slow barges towed along the yellow waves. And my thoughts also have been of the 
meanness of wealth and of the glory of love. But it was to Rome herself that I made 
my vows, and in whose service I enlisted. Was there ever a time when she needed 
more the loyalty of us all ? While she is fashioning this Empire which shall be without 
limit and raise us to the lordship of the earth, she runs the risks of attack from impal- 
pable enemies who shall defile her highways and debauch her sons. Arrogance, 
luxury, violent ambition, false desires, are more to be dreaded than a Parthian victory. 
The subtle wickedness of the Orient may conquer us when the spears of Britain are of 
no avail. Antony and Gallus are not the only Romans from whom Egypt has sucked 
life and honour 

Our great master, Lucretius, preached salvation through knowledge of the physical 
world. I have ventured to say that it could be found through the kindly help of the 
country gods. But now I am beginning to see deeper. In Rome herself lie the 
seeds of a new birth. When men see her as she is in her ancient greatness and her 
immortal future, will not greed and lust depart from their hearts ? I think it must 
have been at dawn, when the sea was first reddening under the early sun, that Aeneas 
sailed up to the mouth of the Tiber, and found at last the heart of that Hesperia whose 
shores had seemed ever to recede as he drew near them. Now that our sky is blazing 
with the midday sun, shall we betray and make void those early hopes ? Shall the 
sistrum of Isis drown our prayers to the gods of our country, native-born, who guard 
the Tiber and our Roman Palatine ? 

I am seeking to write a poem which shall make men reverence their past and 
build for their future. Will you not help me to work for Rome's need ? You have 
sincerity, passion, talent. You have commended a beautiful woman to me. Will 
you not let me commend my mistress to you ? Farewell. 

Who, after reading this imagined letter, which yet breathes the very spirit 
of Vergil through and through, will not take up the Aeneid again with a new 
sense of its worth and a new realization of the great patriotic and reverently 
religious spirit which pervades it ? 

Mrs. Allinson is to be congratulated and thanked for this valuable and 
unique contribution to our "helps to classical study." 

F. J. Miller 

University of Chicago 



The Elegies of Albius Tibullus; the Corpus Tibullianum. Edited 
by Kirby Flower Smith. New York: American Book Co., 
1913. $1.50. 

Professor Smith's edition of Tibullus is the fruit of long pondering and 
careful research. His commentary is not only, as stated in the preface, the 
first of its scope in English, but the best in any language. It covers Book is 
and ii, universally accepted as the genuine works of Tibullus, and also the 
poems of Sulpicia and the anonymous elegies of the fourth book. The text 
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includes the entire Corpus Tibullianum, the ancient vita, and a collection of 
testimonia antiqua. While only a brief apparatus criticus, in the form of an 
appendix, is given, critical remarks of great value appear in the notes. The 
introduction treats, in separate chapters, the development of the elegy, the 
life of Tibullus, later tradition and imitation, criticism and discussion, the 
Corpus Tibullianum, textual tradition, the poet's art. A concise yet skilfully 
inclusive index closes the work. 

In brief, we have in this volume all necessary information concerning the 
poet's characteristics, his picture of Roman life and customs, his relation to 
his predecessors in Greek and Roman elegy, his influence on subsequent poetry. 
The subject is both minutely and broadly treated. The notes contain the 
pith of veritable monographs on fine points in Latin grammar and metre, 
Roman religion and literary history; these discussions not only give a deep 
insight into the poet's practice, but are valuable contributions to the larger 
subjects as well. The edition thus has the value of a general source of refer- 
ence, like Mayor's Juvenal, though it avoids the diffuseness from which that 
great work suffers. 

This is not the place for details, but I must cite as a few from many admir- 
able features the editor's discussion of the history of ancient elegy; his sensible 
attitude toward Jacoby's recent treatment of that subject and toward the 
passion of various literary critics for analyzing the non-existent; his skilful 
analysis of the iwoi of elegy and of the different poems of Tibullus; his 
treatment of rhyme in ancient verse, of the dissyllabic law in relation to accent 
and of the elegiac distich in general; his defense of the genuineness of iv. 13; his 
comparison of the methods and qualities of Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. 
Above all, he knows his poet and gives him to us here. So profoundly has he 
penetrated into the inner essence of Tibullus that he finds there a sense of 
humor. This virtue is not obvious to the casual reader, but if Professor Smith 
has noted it, it probably exists. 

It is a pity that this standard work, in the same class with Monro's Lucre- 
tius, Ellis's Catullus, and Conington's Virgil, could not have been published 
in a more attractive form. Scant margins and drab linen covers suggest a 
school book, while the demands of the "series" have, apparently, prevented 
the inclusion of valuable material. If notes on Sulpicia are germane, why 
none on Lygdamus ? Let us hope that before long Professor Smith may give 
us a second edition in two volumes, one containing introduction, text, and 
critical apparatus, the other a commentary on the entire Corpus Tibullianum. 

E. K. Rand 
Harvard University 



